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The media imperialism approach to studies of 
communications in South America lacks sensitivity to the, historical 
dimension, and tends to define the issues of western media 
imperialism in the context of the* United States post-World War. II 
ascendancy to world-power. Through an ^examination of the expansion of 
U.* S> communication interests into Latin America prior to the .war, a 
deeper appreciation of media imperialism as a complex historical 

fhenomenon can be achieved. In 1898, the* U. S. began a period of 
hienomenal economic and political expansion * into Latin America , , 
matched by the expansion of" American Communication interests- in the 
region and an increase in the .control by U. S. companies over Latin v 
American communications media, particularly cable and radio. Much of 
tHis expansion was an effort to restrain European control and keep* 
communications in the hands of ' the western hemisphere* At the end of 
World War I, North American news ^cjencies successfully challenged 
European control over the" distribution of foreign news to Latin 
American newspapers. North American interests also pene'trated and 
soon controlled the Latin American film market, and North* American 
exporters became^ major financial supporters of both print media and 
radio through advertising. Thus^by the end of Wbrld War II, U. S. 
commercial interests had already achieved a substantial degree of 
penetration into Latin American .communications and media systems. The 
U. S. then faced the post-war* era' of world expansion with a 
partnership between government and media* int§#»sts* based on its ' 
experiences in Latin America. (HTH) 
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WITHIN RECENT YE£RS in the field of interna- 
tional communications there has been growing attention to and discussion 
of media imperialism, oivlhe process by which modern communication 
media have created, 1 maintained and expanded world systems of 
dominance and dependence. Tfiere is by no means complete agreement 
among communication scholars and researchers on the natuA and 

* characteristics of this phenomenon. Indeed some compiujiicatiQn itsear* 
chers would argue such a phenomenon does not exist. 1 Nonetheless* the 

imecfia imperialist^ approach, as represented ,bj the Vorks of Herbert 
* Schifler, 2 Armand Mattleart, 3 Tapio Varis.* and others, has fundamental- 
ly changed th^ orientation and* research agenda in th^ field of interna- 
tional communications. Of course,' such success must be seen in a larger 
context. The growth $nd' prominence of the media imperialism approach 

* is one reflection of the general critical assessment and rejection by many 
Third World £ountries 4 of western models of development and world 
order. Along witlvcalls for a "New International Economic Ordef, tl there 
have been calls for a "New International Information Order." Much ofthe 
current research within thjp approach has direct 4nd 'important relevaifce' 

* for communication policy formation in Third World countries. 

While acknowledging the importance of the issues raised by the media 
imperialism approach, both "Critics and adherents have noted that 
research undertaken within this approach "has {ailed to deal adequately 
t with a number of important issues and areas o^concern/ While it the em- 

# pineal level there has been much progess in dealing with the concerns ot 
media imperialism, such* progress has not been matched at the theoretical 
level. Very little effort has been m ade to articulate and develop media im- 
perialism^ a comprehensive theoretic^ approach by which future 
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research can be* guided. Moreover, while research on media imperialism 
has brought to Ught the overwhelming rPle of transnational* interests in 
jvorld cotnmunucationsi it tends to ignore th$ £orces.and factors operating 
on a national and local level that tend either to*mitigate or perpetuate the 
* condition of communications dependency^ ^ ^ 

In addition to the lack of theoretical 'development and examination of 
intranational factors and forces, the r^dia imperialism approach,' as em- 
bodied in the various empirical studies, lacks a sensitivity tothfc historical 
dimension. Tied as it is to the pressing concerns over current probleitfs* 
the appnftich tends to define the issues of media imperialism primarily in 
the conte*t ( of the United States post World War II ascendancy to world 
power. £ssuch t it does not have much to offer regarding the rple of com- 
munications media in ere at mg-ddmi nance and dependence prior to the, 
# war t This is ironic, for the media imperialism approach does.npt repre- 
sent a radical breakthrough irvthe study ol communications. It is a revival 
and reformulation of in tflder concern (perhaps best represented ia the 
works of Canadian Economic historian Htfpold Innis) 6 of the relations t)iat 
have existed throughout human history between the development of com- 
munications media and th& extension of domination by particular 
societies. , * * 

* This present study js intended to contribute to the development of an 
uiiderstandtng^ of media imperialism as an historical phenomenon*. It is 
devoted to an examination of the expansion of United States communicai 
tion and media interests in Latin America -prior to 1945/There are a 
numberof reason&why this topic and j^ejyod are of special relevance to an 
understanding of mediae imperialism. As noted above much of the em* 
pineal work within the approach fends to focus on ah examination of 
media imperialism as a part of the post* World War II global expansion of 
United States military* economic and political p<jwer. Yet the United 
States Jpad a great deal of Experience in influencing and controlling the 
destines .of other nations prior to World War II/ In the first third of this 
century t Latin America was the major arena for United States economic 
and political expansion. By 1920 t the United States had achieved over- 
whelming econonift and fooiiticat dominance in that region, Marty of the 
techniques, practices, ana policies that the United States employed after 
World War II* in, expanding; its dominion over the globe were first 
developed through trial and error in Latin America, As one observer 
Jioted after World War II in commenting upon the United States foreign- 
policy in La^tin America, !*Latin A9!ferica is a laboratory in which ftuch of 
the application of foreign policy can get jte firstVorkout, ,tT * 

An important element in the establishment of United States potyer in 
the hemisphere was thfe control of communications and the mass media. 
The United States demanded that both European and Latin Amer^an na* 
tions adhere,to an "open door" policy in cable communications in the* 
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hemisphere. With the development of radiotelegraph^ the United States 
demanded/ that all -nations recognize this country's preeminence in 
y hemispheric radio communications. In time the various mass media — 
first film, *then newspapers -and magazines, and lastly radio 
broadcasting — were integrated into the "media structure of the United 
States* By 1945, United States hegemony in hemispheric communications 
was complete. 

Through an examination of the expansion of United States communca- 
tion interests into' Latin America, a deeper appreciation of media im- 
perialism as a complex historical phenomenon can be achieved. Moreover 
an understanding of the historical relations between the United States 
'and 'Latin America can, be enriched by a knowledge of the role com- 
munications has playedjn their development - \ 

United States Expansion into Latin America „ 1 ^ 

While the United States government ^expressed an interest in Latin 
American affairs almost from the beginning of the Republic, itywas only in 
the latter part ot tfie 19th -century that the/U,S. seriously began tp 
develop and expand its economic and political power, ahd influence 
throughout the hemisphere. 1 With its farms and factories producing more, 
goods than ctfuld be consumed domestically, foreign markets were play* 
ing an increasingly important role in the American econom^In 1889 the 
first Pan American Conference v/as held in Washington » DX^wjth the 
purpose of expanding trade with Latin American nations, 8 in this and the 
lolloutfng Pan American corArences; the United States strove to imple- 
ment measMfes that w^ldTpen Latin American iftarkets txi American 
goods while assuring AnWkfen industries supplies of rav^naterials. 

Following the^Spanish American War in the United States began 
a period of phenomenal economic anrf political expansion and penetration 
into, Latin America/ Between 1898 and 1913 United States tradp with 
Latin America grew 243 percent t from $240 million to $801 million^ In * 
1897 United States investments in Latin AmeHc^ totaled $3Q4 million. By 
1914theygrew t to$l 4 641 million, accounting for roughly half of all United 
StatesfQFeigninvestments, J<v ' * 

Much of this trade and investriteffifwas in Central American and Carib* 
bean nations- World Wart I 'provided additional opportunity for United 
States expansion into South America, With European production devoted 
to the war effort/the United States took over Europe's role as the major 
supplier of manufactured 'goods for the South American republics. Iff 1913 J 
the United States supplied Latin America with only a quarter of its im< 
ported goods while Britain, France and Germany together supplied half. 
By 1918 imports from these three countries had dropped to a little less 
thaq one-fifth of total Latin American imports while the ynited States 
, was supplying the region with 54 percent of its imported goods, 11 
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*After the war the European nations attemped to revive their trade and' 
financial relations with Latin America only to discover that the United 
States had established for itself a dominant position in the commerce and 
finance of the Western Hemisphere, Although European trade and in* 
vestment in Latin America recovered somewhat during the 1920s, the 
X'nited States succeeded in maintainiftgjts position as the^egion's major 
trade, partrfer and supplier of funds. By < i329» total United States trade 
with Latin America was $2*080 million. 12 In terms^f investment, in thelS 
y.ear period, between 1914 and 19£9, total United States Investment in 
Latin America grew from $1,614 million to $^370 million, an increase of 
233 percent, In comparison, daring the period 1913-1928. British invest- 
ment increased only 20 percent. Moreover, by 1929.^ over half^of total 
- United States investments were in South America. ,J Whileon the eve of 
World War I the major portion ofr United States economic activity was 
limited ttr the Caribbean and Central America! 1 , by the end of the 1920s, 
the United States had succeeded in penetrating and dominating the com- 
merce and finance of the erttire Western Hemisphere. 

jSuch economic penetration was matched by the expansion of United 
States political powpr in fhe regioh.. Theodore Roosevelt, in bi-annual 
'message to Congress in 1904. claimed f$r the United State^under the 
Monroe Doctrine the right *to exercise international police powers in 
Latin America, ostensibly to forestall European Intervention in 
hemispheric affairs. The fttonroe Doctrine thus was transformed from a 
passive warning aimed M European nations>into an active instrument 
justifying unilateral intervention into the affairs of any* Latin American 
nation. In Uie first third of this century, citing reasons of political unrest, 
financial instability, or violation of United States rights, the United 
States undertook, major military interventions in 'the Dominican 

- Republic* Nicaragua, Honduras. Haiti, and Mexico in addjtion to main-^ 
taining troops in Panama and Cuba and exercising political suzerainty , 
over Puerto Rico. The scope of the Monroe Doctrine was even further ex- 
panded in 1912 to apply to the sale or transfer of strategic Latin American 
-property, such as harbors!, to corporations which were controlledtby or 
# had close relations with foreign governments. * * 

Complementing United States economic penetration of Latih America 
was tlie expansion by American communication interests in the region 
and the general increase in thejj/ntrol by United States companies over 
Latin American cbmmunlcationffnedia. A major area tff -such penetration 
was cable and radio cornrnunicatitfn. f 
The U.S, J owned Centcal and Soyth American "-Telegraph Company < 

4 (renamed All American Cables in 1920) hud a cableline in the" 1880s and 
iS9i)s down the thf western coafct of .the continent. The company received 
monopoly cable concessions from the governments of Mfexico* Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, Colombia. Ecuador 'and Peru, Eventually the cable company 
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succeeded in connecting the United gtates with Chile and/ by overlaid 
route, Argentina, However* all cable communication ontheeastern Qoast 
of, the continent was dominated by British interests. The situation was 

^particularly critical .as the British-owned Western Telegraph Cotfipany 
•had monopoly concessions *bn underwater cable communications in 
Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay. By World War L it was evident that such 
British control could seriously hamper\United States expansion in the 
regon. Given the prospect ot post-war hemispheric. rivalry between Bri- 
tain and the ignited States* United States business and military interests 
did not feel secure in transmitting nomine rciar and military information, 

1 often of a confidential nature, over British controlled facilities. Attempts 
by All American Cables to expand were met by opposition by Western 
Telegraph. + . 

The United States government dealt with this situation after the war' 
by establishing an "open door" policy in cable communications. The State 
Department actively opposed tfie .continuation of any monopoly conces- 
sion grant by any Latin American government in cabljj communication. It 
brought pressure on the British government and the .various Latin 
American governments to drop exclusive cable concessions. More im- 
portantly* ft withheld from Western Telegraph and its United States ally, 
Vestern \Jnion, landing rights in the United * States for: its Latin 
American cables/ Eventually the State Department was able tp force 
Western Telegraph to waive its monopoly rignts~?n Latin American coun^ 
tries. United States cable companies also relinquished tbfir monopoly 

. concessions in Latin America. The continent was thus opened to.expan- 
sion by United States cable companies, an opportunity w hich a number of 
them quickly took advantage of by laying new cable lines and buying -up 
smaller existing cable companies. By 1924* it was possible Jto send a 
message to any country in the hemisphere over United States-owned 
facilities/* * * 

In the area of radio communications, it was regarded as equally impor- 
tant that the* United States establish a dominant position in Latin 
America, particularly since this was a developing new technology in 
wnich no company or country had, as yet* established a dominant posi- 
tion, In.October 1915 Sefretary of State ftobert Lansing, in a circular to 
all United States Embassies In Latin America* note£ that the State 
Department* 'given the.war in Europe, was very concerned that the 
ownership and comtrolxrf radio communication in the Americas should not 
"pass beyond this hemisphere and into European or Asiatic hands/ 1 The 
circular instructed^the embassies to communicate tfc the various Latin 
American governments that ''the Deparynent would accordingly be in- 
clined to look with favor , and believes.that othpr American governments 
share this view, upon any mutually acceptable agreement whereby the 
control of this vitally important method' of communications between the 
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American continent might rest wholly in sympathetic and disinterested 
hands, thus realizing another conception of a broad and beneficial Pan 

4 Americanism^* Lansing proposed that an informal exdiange o_f views on 
this mat-ftr take place among the representatives , of the American 
governments attending an upcoming Fan American Scientific Congress to 
be held in Washington that December. 15 

On Januar/7. 1916 t delegates of alJ fhe Latin American gpvernnfents 
represented at the scientific congress met at<fhe St^te Department to 
discuss the issue of the control of hemispheric radio communications. It * 
quickly became evident that the United States had something more in 
mind than a general discussion of the radioeontrol in the Americas.Trfee^ 
United States representatives outlined a brPad plan for the organization 
and -construct ion of a Pan American system of radio ^onynujiications 
which,would link ail the nations of th£ hemisphere. This system would be 
based on government ownership and control of . all radto communication 
facilities anej would conduct all military, governmental and commercial 
radio communications within the hemisphere and with other parts of the 
globe, thus allowing American riations-io bypass British control of world 
cable communications. Within this system the United States would take 

'leadership, as government cop trolled stations would "be rendered 

*vailaWe for the use of all American governments in case of exigencies 
demanding united action by them or by *be United States/" 1 * While all 
Latin American delegates agreed informally on the 4 need to keep-control 
of radio in ihp Americas in hemispheric hands, they coujd not officially ' 
committheir governments in anyjnanner to any planW agreement othep 
than to study the proposals put forward on the matter* . % « 

The United States plan was'given more definite form in a memorandum 
circulated by the State Department to UTS. Latin American embassies in 
March.1916* This^emorandum^to be formally presented to the various 
Latin American governments, contained - (he proposals made by the 
United States for a hemispheric radio, relay network which would be 

Centered in the Caoal Zone with major relajt stations in Washington. 
D.C., Cuba, Guatemala, Paraguay, and Argentina. Latin .American 
governments were asked to study this proposal as the basis for a planned 
Pan American cbnferenoe which would establish k hemispheric radio net- 
* workJ T While the immediate purpose of* this plan was to establish a 
system pf radio communication for the' military defense of Jthe 
hemisphere, the consequence of such a proposal was thatit would 

x organize hemispheric radio communication on the basis of United States 
interests and control. The Latin American governments were understan- 
dably not excited about the proposal, and tKe planned conference jiGVer 
took place, * 

While its growing invblvement in the European war shifted the United 
States government's attention away from Latin 'America, the concern 

12 . " 
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over North American control of hemispheric radio communications never - 
really was abandoned .and such a goal was again actively pursued after 
the war. An internal State Department memorandum dated June 16, 
1919, noting the post war prospect of the growth of British and German 
interests in Latin American radio communications, stated, "It is vital that 

i^jthe American interest 'dominate wireless communfcation in this 
hemisphere, vital from a military, naval and communications point of * 
view/* As the issue of the ownership of radio communication had, by this 
time, more or less been settled against the formation of the government 
monopoly, the memorandum noted thaP^The only practical method we 

'know J>y experience to have proven its worth is the selection of some 
powerful American interest and persuading it to go down into that field 
\ and the rendering to it of every possible government support whether if 
be ^diplomatic or financial/ 1 THK^memorandum suggested that Latin' 
America* be divided between two American radio companies: (li The 
Tropical Radio Company, the radio subsidiary of UniteS Fruit, taking v< 
Central America, the Caribbean and Mexico, apd "(2) the Pan American 

, Wireless Company taking South America- It further suggested that these ^ 
companies 1 expansion in radio .communications be financed, in part, 
through governmerft fundsas the companies wogld be/fulfilling a govern- 
mental aipri 'In obtaining for the United States 3 donjinance of radio com- v 
, - muiycation in the western world/ 1 '* * r % 

While the Sthtg D^ftrtment wa^ concerned about Laiin American 
radio communications, wore definite plans were taking shape in the 
Department of the Navy. Admiral W.H,G, Bullard. chief. of the Naval 
Communications Service, was deeply involved in assisting the'General 

. Electric Company in its planned formation of the<Radio Corporation of 
America tRCA) and that company's subsequent purchase of the American 
holdings of the Marconi -Company, a purchase designed Xo protect the 
United States against 'British Control of radio jprnmpnications. Irf,the 
original agreement.between the Marconi Company and General Electric 
Un which the* British company agreed to sell its American* assets) it was t 
' irecognizecl by both parties that the soon^to- be- formed RCA and the Mar* 
coni Company would work together^in the development of Latin 
American radio communications. Both companies would form and jointly < 
own a new company*called th£ South American Radio Corporation that 

.would build stations and conduct radio traffic in Latin America. In line 

^with its informal compact with £he United States government that all 

. American radio communications would be 'controlled by American 
cftizetis, however* RCA was ^ dominate the new company both by hav 
, ing sole control of the management and by having five seats on, the' com- 
pany's se#en member board. 1 * RCA, deeply involved in organizing its 
radio service in the United States, was not ready to act in South America t 
and plans for the construction of the first radio station there; to L be built 
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Argentina, were^left tp the Marooni Company. Such a larga measure of 
North, American control oVQf the jiew South American Radio Corpora- , 
tion* however* was objected to by the British government, ^nd the Mar- 
coni Comp^ny>sked for increased representation^ on the Board of Direc- 
tors before proceeding with its plans for a station in Argentina. 

The picture was further complicated by the fact that the German radio 
company, Gesellschaft Fuer^Drah^lose'Telegraphie (Telefujikenl, had 
orgairffStkan Argentine company for the purpose of constructing a radio 
station in Buenos Aires for co mm utile alio n with Europe. The French 
radio comply, Compagnie Generate Se Telegraphic (GGTh also was ex- 
pressing Ripest ill constructing Latin American stations. RCA's and 
Marconi's delay and the German and French plans worried the American 
government While an **opeO door" policy worked to American advantage 
in the already established field of cable communication in*the as yet 
undeveloped field of international radio communication it could be 
disastrous. Given the expense of constructing a radio station and the pro- 
bability^ a low volume of commercial radio business in Latin America* 
competition would nfeke any Latin American radio station unprofitable. 
More importantly^ a time when the potential of shortwave radio com- 
munication was as yet undiscovered and international radio communica- 
tion was based on high-power* long-wave communication* there was only 
very limited spectrum space available for the nfew South American sta- 

' tions. To avo id ^probabl^ interfere nee, it was most likely, Latin American 
governments would give priority rights over frequencies to the first sta- 
tion built. In a letter to the RCA Board pf Directors in July 1920, Admiral 
Bullarti expressed his .concern *over the, situation and appealed for 
measures which would exclude Europeans from gaining control ,otfe** com- 
munication in the Western Hemisphere. 2C ! RCA* unable to act in South 
America* could only try to meet the British objections'aEflTget the Mar- 
coni Company; started on a South American station. In September > the 
RCA Bqard of Directors agreed to increase Ma^onfs representation on 
the Board of the South American Radio Corporation to four (with five 
RCA representatives)* This* however, was still unacceptable to the 
British^ 1 •* * 

In November 1920t RCA and Marconi officials fine* and decided that the 
best way to deal with the South American matter, {^iven the progress of 

-the German company in constructing its radio station in Argentina* was 
to recognize German and French plaims in, Latin American radio com- 
munication and form a consortium of the American* British* German* ancl 
Frenfeh radio interests for the purpose of developing Latin American 
radio* The German and FYench interests were receptive to Urfhdea* arid 
the fouk* companies met in Paris in August 1921 to work out the details of 
the new organization* Before proceeding to the South American master, 
the companies agreed to refrain from competing with each other within 
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them own national boundaries or ii) territories controlled by their respefc- 
ti^irt^rnments: Thus the worlctovas partially carved up among the four 
radio companies with the MarcqQi Company^ receiving Great Britain and 
its colonies; the CGT France and its colonies and dependencies, RCA the 
United States and its dependencies* and Telefupken restricted to 
operating, primarily within Germany. South America was to be developed 
by all four of the companies through the consortium. As with the prior ar- 
rangement between RCA and Marconi, however, the major point of con* 
Mention was the degree of control KCA was to exercise in thexonsortium. 
The R£A delegation, ted by RCA's Presid^it Owen D.YoungJ; argued 
that given the political and military importance of radio communication 
and the dominant position of the United States^in Latin America, 
American interests should haVe priority in the South American radio 
situation* He proposed that the boaixf of directors of the Consortium 

\*should consist of two representatives from each company plus an 
American chairman chosen by RCA but not directly associated wjlh RCA . 
Not only would thof hairman be able to break ties but he also would be 
able to veto any decision made by the board. The JVIarconi delegation, the 
principal opponent of this plan, countered with a proposal for a board of' 
directors consisting of two representatives, from each company, One of 
the RCA representatives would be chairman and would have two votes in 
* case of .a tie, AJter two months of heavy ^gument, and only after RCA 
threatened to break off negotiations and form a separate S„outh American 
radio company with the German interests, the Marconi'delegation gave in 
and accepted the American proposal The newxonsortiuln, known as the 
AEFG Trust* was to control all the radio facilities owned and built by the 
four companies in South America. Plans were made for the completion of 
the Argentine station and for the construction of new stations in Brazil* 
Chile, and ColoJhbia. United States control thus was assured- over Latin 
American point-to-point radio communications. Owen D. Young proudly 
hailecfthe creation of the AEFG Trust as the extension of the Monroe 
Doctrine into hemispheric radio communications. " 

Paralleling the* jcreation of the AEFG Trust was the emergence of 
another North American company in the field of Latin American elec* 
tronic communication. In 1920 the North American concern International 
Telephone and Telegraph Company (1TT> was organfzed with initial 
assets consisting of telephone companies in Puerto Rico and Cuba. During 
the next decade, the company pursued an aggressive expansion policy in 
Latin America. 1930r^ff5Jha<T acquired the principal telephone 
systems* irf Mexico* Chile. Uruguay, Argentina, and the state of Rio 
Grande <WSul in Brazil. Although ITTs major business was the operation 
of Telephone systems, it also quickly expanded into other areas of elec* 
tronic^ communications in Latin America. In 1927 It acquired controlling 
interest in A)l American Cables* the principal North American cable com* 
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panyin Latin America and the onjy cable company with facilities in every 
Latin American country except Paraguay. The next year, gaining control 
of the Mackay RMo.and Telegraph Company and utilizing the newly 
discovered potential of shortwave radio communicationt ITT, proceeded 

^to organize radio communication companies in Argentina, Brazih and 

\jhile. This was part of a larger ITT effort to establish and operate ^fi in- 
ternational ^radio communication system to compete with RCA. In Latin 
America the Mackay fcompany became the chief competitor ofthe AEFG 
Trusts With the Latin AmSricaji investments of ITT and AEFG-Trust 
and the investments by smaller North American radio companies such as 

*United*Fruit's Tropical Telegraph Company, United States interests 
organized an d'con trolled the major elements in the entire system of Latin 
American electronic point-to-point communications by \he end of the 
decade* The only major excerptions were the generally state-owned na- 
tional telegraph systems, 

Althodgh electronic point-to-point communication was the major area 
of penetration by the United States interests in LaVin American com- 
munications, the overall growing dominance by tfte United States in the 
hemisphere also was reflected in the Latin American mass media. The 
end of World War I saw the North American news agencies* United Press 
and Associated Press, successfully challenge European control over fhe 
distribution of foreign neWs to Latin American newspapers. Until^the 
beginning of the w&r t the three major jiews agencies* Reuters (Great Bri- 
tainh Havas (France), and Wolff (Germany), along with the Associated 
•Press; agreed upon a system of news exchange among themselves which 
divided Jthe world into exclusive spheres of activity which 'tended to 
follow the divisions mdI glbltaf political power and influence. The news- 
gathering and dissemination activities of Associated Press w^e limited 
by this agreement to the United States and parts of the Caribbean and 
Central America, with Havas having exclusive press rights in the rest of 
the Caribbean and Central America tfhd on th^ entire southern continent. 
After the outbreak of the war, however* a number of Latin American 

newspapers objected to Havas' refusal to disseminate German War com- 
muniques and to the press agency's strong bias to favor of the French war 
effort. A number of papers requested international news from Associated 
Press, wfcich it could not provide due to its agreement with the tfther 
news agencies. The Latin Artferican papers turned to Associated Press's 
main competitor, United Press, which, not bound by the Agreement with 
the European agencies', provided them with news. Moreover* as part of 
its war-time propaganda campaign, the Wilson Administration actively 
encouraged and supported the efforts of United I^ess to expand its ac- 
tivities into Southern America. Associated Press, sensing the jdang'er of 
news dissemination in South American being taken over by its domestic 
rival* negotiated in 1918 ^change in the agreement with Havas, With' 
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French interests in Latin America experiencing a decline because of. the 
w£i\;'the French agency, could do Jittle but recognize the right of 
-Associated Rress to organize a new? distribution system in South 
America* > ■ * 

* Xhe next y£ar Associated Press signed contracts for the distribution of 
news with 25 Latin American newspapers, including La Nacion and La 
Prensa of Lima. Associated Press's, policy o£ supplying iiew$*to rival 
newspapers, however, proved incompatible with the^erce newspaper 
competition in Latin America, and a number of Associated Press's new 
clients subsequently dropped the newss agency in favor of United Press.?* 
Not orit/did Associated Press and United Press prdvide Latin American 
newspapers with the bulk oftheir foreign news, they also in time cameto 
operate major domestic news agencies in a number of Latin American 
newspapers with bulk of thejr foreign news, they also in time came to 

"operate major domestic news agencies in a number of Latin American 
countries, such as Argentina, due to the unwillingness of manytf the 
Latin American newspapers to cooperate, with one another to form 
natonal newsgathering pools. 

The growing ties*etween the United States and Latin American press 
were reflected in the First ( Pan American- Congress of Journalists held in 
Washington in 1926. This Congress, whose organizing committee was 
headed by the president of the American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, tvas attended by over one hunted Latin American publishers, 
editors, and reporters representing thfe most powerful and influential 
newspapers in the Southern Hemisphere. It had the status of a semi* 
diplomatic affair with the Latin American newspapermen being given 
diplomatic privileges by United States customs. Messages of welcome 
were voted by both houses of Congress and the rpeeting was addressed 
by both President Coolidge and Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg. 
After a week-long meeting in Washington* tii^group was given a three- 
week tout of the eastern and central' United States during which they 

. were fe^ed 'by local newspapers„j:fiambers of commerce, and other 
groups and individuals .** t 

Another area of the Latin American mass media which North American 
interests penetrated and controlled *vas the film market. Prior to World 
War I, much of the Latin American/film market was supplied by French 
products, particularly films from t^e Erench film company. Pathe. which 
maintained distribution offices in Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro. Havana, 
and Mexico City, The war forfced European producers to discontinue mak- 
ing and marketing films, however, thus leaving 1 the Latin American 
market completely open tor products from the United States. In 1914. 
Universal Pictures Corporation sent a film scout to investigate the Latin 
American market* and, by the end of the w#r t Hollywood film producers 
successfully captured Latin 'American screens. Although Hollywood's 
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domination of Latin American film reflected its dominafidh of the world 
film market in general at that time, in Latin America it w$s particularly 
overwhelming. One source estimated that in 1922 Norili American films 
took up 95 percent of the Latin American filip market, as cdrppared to. 
controlling 901percent of Australia s and 85 perceitt of Continental* 
Europe's.** Little local production was attempted, and it was yarely* com- 
mercially successful or popular because American films had already defin- 
ed the style Of film making popular with Latin America^ auaiel^es. Latin 
American producers and film companies could rarely hope to compete 
with the technical excellence and pervasiveness oSahe Ntffth American 
prodi^t^j., . - * 

Wifitffe United States lookingHo Latin America as a market for its 
goo^JHkere was growir^ attention given to the various Latin American 
ma^s ffeffia and their potential. as advertising media. The Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce was 
particularly active in exploring the use of advertising as an aid to promote 
♦United States exports. As early as- 1917, whenthewatfin Europe had cut 
off European goods to Latin "America, the Burfeau had initiated ^an in- 
vestigation of advertising practices and media in the yarious Latin * 
American countries. The results of this investigation, published jn a 
series of pamphlets in 1919 and 1920.** offered the North American ex- 

, porter a comprehensive and detailed Analysis of the state of advertising in 
the various Latin Ainerican countries and a discussion of the advantages 
and disadvantages of a broad and diverse range of Latin American adver- 
tising media, including not only newspapers and magazine* but al$o 
billboards, trolley car posters, and calendars. In general, thfe investiga- 
tions^revealed that throughout Latin' America, with the possible excep- 

, tion of Buenos Aires, the practice of advertising as a form of sales promo- 
tion was very undeveloped. Most newspaper advertising consisted of ■ 
close copy ads for patent medicine, cigarettes, and sundry personal 
items. Audited circulation of newspapers "and magazines was unknown, 
as were rate cards and discounts. Advertising agents^-where tfiey ex- 
isted, were generally nothing more than sp^ce brokers. 
* Yet this state of affairs had promise as the entire field of Latin 
American advertising was open to development along the lines of prac- 
tices and idegs in the United States. A pamphlet on advertising in Argen- 
tina noted: ■ 

White Europe influences Ibem from almost every other angle, its advertising has scarcely 
ever touched them. The whole field of modern advertising is peculiarly an American 
development of selling: Nowhere in this field are there better evidences of American 
originality than in Copland il lustration - and nowhere is Argentine advertising more poorly 
developed. The Argentine gives no particular indication of taking to advertising as a' 
business and of becoming his own copy writer. The European nations have not developed 
either the science of the art of advertising as has the United States* and it \iei largely with 
the advertising men of this country to take the opportunity that the media- the intelligence* 
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. and the purchasing power of Argentina and turn it to good account for the American export 
traded 1 \ 

Continually stressed'in all of th£ Bu^eau^s pamphlets on advertising in 
Latin America was the recommepdation thai United States ^advertising 
agencies set up brkriches in the principal cities of L^tin America. 

During the 1920s United State's advertising agencies handling the ac- 
counts of large exporters such as Ford and General Motors set up branfch 
offices in a number of Latin American cities. Such arrangements, 
however, were exception*!. Generally most I^rth^American companies 
doing business in Latin America worked through local sates represen- 
tatives or distributors^ in placing their advertisements fn local Latin 
t American media. Usually the advertising division of- a company in tfie 

- United States would prepare advertisements for a particular Latin 
American market, ofte^i jupt translating domestic advertisements into 

- Spanish and Portuguese. The ^dverti sing "cSvision then would jsend the - 
advertisements to th<5 sales representative tfr \istrjbutor in, Latin . 
America, who would place the advertisemenfein the local media. Much of 
the early advertising by North American exporters was of the "hit or^ 
miss" variety, with very little attempt io develop a consistent ^vertising. 
campaign based on the utilization of local themes or tastes and with very 
little thought gitfen to proper media selection or appropriate audience. 
Some of the larger newspapers, however, such as La Nacititi of, Buenos 
Aires, established offices in New York .in the early 1920s"in order to ad- 
vise companies on their advertisement^ and to handle placement of 
advertising directly.* 1 ^ h 

By the 1930s Americaa advertising had t>ecome a'major financial" sup- 
porter of Latin American print media. Despite'the great de^line'ih llftited 
States- Latin American 'trade due to the Depression,^ survey undertaken 
by United States consulate officials in Brazil in the mid-1930s revealed ■ 
that approximately 64 percent of alt advertising space over a 30-day 1 
period in 21 of the country^ rnosj prominent daily newspapers and ten of- ^ 
the leading weekly magazines wps devoted to products^mported froncuthe 
United States-" 

In addition to promoting United States* advertising in Latin American* 
print media, the Bureau of, Foreign and Domestic Comntercaalso was 
very interested in exploring th^ use of radio broadcast advertising as a 
means of sales promotion* £s an aid for United States exporters, the 
Bureau issued a series of reports in 1932 dealing with tlje possibilities, of 
broadcast advertising in A&ia> Africa, Europe, atycl La^in America." By 
the mid;1930s, it was evjdertt that United States exporters were beginn j ; 
ing to utilise advertising on the "local broadcast iperftifift various foreign 
> markets: According, to one estimate, foreign broadcast advertising fry 
United States exporters in 1935 totaled more than SlOjnillion. a 700 pier*, 
tent increase over the Amount spent the previous year and roughly one-' 
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tenth of United States domestic radio advertising sales. The next year 
the amount doubted, 14 Asln the print media* there was a growing mutual 

^dependency in which United States exporters depended on Latin 

i American broadcasting media to advertise and sell their protfuets. Latin* 
American broadcasters, along with the publishers, in turn depended on 
American advertising dollars as a major source of financial support. It 

%was estimated that in 1935 United Stafes sponsors'provided one-third of 
Argentina's total commercial advertisingrreven^e- 35 \ 

Latin America was seen as a particularly good place for radio advertis- ' 
ing. With the exception of Radio Luxembourg which grossed oyer $1 

f million from United States^advertisers in 1935, European stations, either 
banned or severely restricted;all radio advertising. Outside Shanghai, the \ 
possibilities of radio advert/sing- in Asia wereJimitedA ;)In contrast." 
reported Business Week in 1936t "Central and South America are Vide 
open to -exploitation, and trie high rate of illiteracy 'makes radio the qjjly 
effective direfct-to-c&nsumer advertising rpediutn. fcoudspeakers in public 
squares help spread the advertising gospel." 3 * ^ V 
- Mqs\ of the*foreign radio advertising was artangedoy New York ageiv * % 
cies specializing in such matters. Much* of Jthe actual production was done 
in New York, where recorded transections were made* and sent to* 
agency representatives in. foreign piarkets who then placed the adver- 
tisements on local radio stations. In ctties such as Buenos Aires where ^^^r 

, there was a large pool of local talertt and suitable production and stucj^^^ 
facilities, the agency representative would arrange for live local commer- 
cial production. In 1925 Broadcast Abroad Inc.* ooe of the major agencies - * 
specializing in such/ore'ign radio advertising, served as the United States * ' 
^representative anckjiad contracts with 47 radio .stations in 16 Latin 
American and Caribbean countries, ™ Among the commercials heard on 
local Latin American radio wet& those for companies and products such as 
Parker Pen, Quaker^Oats. Standard Oil, Ford Motor Company. Heinz 
Ketchup, Listerine. Oxydol apd over 50 other products and companies/* 
In addition to the growth of a United States presence in i,atin 
American print and broadcasting media. United States broadcasting com- 
panies, particularly the National Broadcasctng pompany (NBC), ihe*Col- 
ombia Broadcasting System (CBS), and the Crosley Radio Corpqration of * 
Ohio began in the mid-1930s to expand their shortwave broadcasting ser 

, . vices to Latin America- Initially sue h*broad casts consisted 9f simulcasts 
of 'regular network programming. In the l^Je 1930s and early 1940s t - 
however, the broadcasting companies begaJP to upgrade their Latin 
American service and include, a substantial amount of programming 
directly, aimed at Latin American aiHiences. Up-until 1939 such short- 
wave broadcasting was* classified as experimental by the Federal Com- 
munication Commission (FCC), and broadcasters were not allowed to sell 
time to advertisers, The Departments of Commerce and State and the 
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Bureau x^Foreign and Domestic Commerce* however, regarded*such 
broadcasting as a potentially powerful tool to both increase United States 
% exports to the region and strengthen^he political position of the U.S. in 

(the hemisphere. In ordfer to insure that thftr shortwave broadcasters 
would maintain and expand the levejrof activity in this region t the Federal 
government tried to provide shortwave* broadcasters with commercial in- 
' centivesrih May 1939 the FCC announced that shortwave broadcasters 
■ could, 3ell time on their shortwave series to advertisiers wishing to 
reach Latin American audiences. 140 f . tf 
- m Thus bjt the eve of Wqrld War II tht United States: commercial in- 
terests hsd achieved a Substantial degree of penetration into 4 Latin 
Apieric^n communications ancl media s^stejns/ In the case of "cable* 
radiotelegfaphy t and telephonjfjthis involved the ownership an^t control 
4 of communication facilities. In the case; of the press and filmt U*S. fiErms 
were major suppliers of the media product; And in the <*ase of the adver- 
r + tiding niedia in general* theje was a growing reliance on the advertising 
dollarsof Un1t€fd*Statesexporters- ; <. ; - 

An important dimension of this process of penetration was the role 
playe<] by the United States government. As evident in the activities* of ' 
the Departments of State, Commerce and 'the* TNavy and the Bureau of 
* Foreign and Domestic Commerce t the governftrent was far from apassive 
observer in these matters. Generally the government set and defined the 
broad aims and interests frf the United. States In the, region and then 
sought to have private companies and individuals accomplish them. For 
strategic political and military reasons, the government strove to insure 
American control over hemispheric point-to-point communications. In 
order to promote the expansion of United States trade in the region the 
* government urged exporters to take adverting seriously ^nd to urilflfe 
Latity American media in reaching and expanding Latin American 
markets. The emphasis on the media as a.means to expand trade was in- * 
creased ii^ie 1930s as part of the overall government program of expan- 
ding exports as one means of achieving domestic economic recovery. 

As the world political situation worsened in the late l?30st however, 
the interests and activities of the United States in Latin American media 
-shifted. Starting in the mid- 1930s Germany and Italy began to challenge 
JJnited States hemispheric dominance by energetically expanding their 
trade with Latin America. By 1938 Germany had replaced Great Britain 
as the second ipajor supplier of. goods after the United States. 41 At first 
the United States responded only passively to this commercial challenge. 
By 1938t however, it was becoming increasingly apparent that German 
commercial expansion into Latin Aijjerica was seriously threatening U.S. 
economic dominance in the region. Moreoyer* there wa#> concern that 
growing German propaganda aimed at Latin American audiences and the 
increasingly vfeible presence of small but vocal l^azi-orieftted political 
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movements in Latin Arrteric^lSould have serious implications both*for the - ' 
United States, political ^position; in hemispheric §ffai^k$oid for tt^ U.S. 
poHbyofhemisphericsoIid^i^aridneutratity^ * ' \ 

(1 Concomitant with this perception oTf the growing challenge ~to the. 
United States position was a greater application oT^therple j^etnass 
media could play in supporting au^T furthering Uoit$d<S^t€s pol^t^al afl<i- 
economic interests. United States advertising iji Latip* American media 
was still primaril^seen as a means of <ftmme?cial promotion J Xher6 was a m 
growing feeling, however, that thif was not enou^jSind more should tye' 
done to '.counteract Gepnan propaganda activilies in the" Wgion and ~ 
mobilize Ljatin American public opinion behind the fiettflspheric goals and 

interest^ of the United States*. * " ■ . * * 

• ** ' . . j * - * 

' United States War*Time Activities inLati^Am^ieanzMeelia h 

. After the German intfasfon'.of Pdland in September of 1939/iniipar- 
ticularly*after the fall ot France in the spring of 1940/ the need to ufiJiafr « 

,the medja.to mobilize the Latin American public in sifpport of United * 
States policies assumed priority ov£r commercial goals, .^tej&fhe spring 

.of 1940 the meoia were seen as a political weapon to forge *gt ton gep 
political ties between the United States and Lktin t America.^Before that . 
time the United States government relied upon private companies and in i 

* dividuals to accomplish its bmadVoreig^policy goalsin the rtfgioil. Under, 
critical war-time conditions the government had to play a fat more ojpeu^ 
and active role in all aspecfc^l iilfiei>^erica^ \ 
the creation in 1940 of the Offic^offlie Ccwrdii^tordf Intel;-ArflCTlten B Af- 
fairs tOCIAAL* 2 JThe individual 'who played a'nftajjp^ rqle in the creation 
and subsequent activities of the 0fclAA was N£lson*Rockef etlef, the 32- 
year-old grandson of Jtfhn D. Rockeleller, fourider of the world wide 
Standard Oil empire, & 

, Itocltefeller developed an early ii}teresr[rt£fie affairs pf Latin AAerica. 

Duriftg £heJ93Gs he made a number of trips theige (t in connection witjj the J 

affairs of Standard Oil which ErfB tfiajor holding^ nfimber ot Latin 

American countries. He was impressed by %e 'numerous social and^ 

economic problems of the region and lett a major problem' was the Jack o 

understanding between 'the United States £nd Latin ApiStiCa. Whil£ 

Latin Americans, according to Rockefeller, misunderstood Jhe economic. 

and political values and institutions of tfle Unfted^tates, Nortli American * 

businessmeirandnnvestors knew or cared little about the culture social 

and economic needs of the region. Rockefeller Argued thatlJnited States 

^investors had a responsibility to help solve the region's many problerps. 

Speaking about Standard Oil's Latin American 'holdings at, an ^annual 

meeting of company stockholders in the late 1930s' % h^ argued: 

i 1 " - * * I 

In the last analysis, the only frstfljpation tor ownfeijship^Chatlt serve? Jthe bf%Bd mtecpst 
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o( the people, We must recognize the social responsibilities of corporations* and the corpora- L 
lion must use its own^hip of assets to reflectahe best Interests of the people. If we doirt-< 
they wUl take away our ownership.** , - * ■ 

, — ' ^ 

/Ko<5fcefeller ? a liberal Republican, viewed capitalism as a.progressive 
force that could be directed toward socially useful ends. lie felt that a 
program of planned. private investment and" government cooperation 
could helpvalieViate many of the problems "of the region and assist its 
overall economic, *sotiaJ t arid political development. In 1937 he met witn 
t aides of President Franklin Roosevelt fr> discuss 4 tfie possibility of a joint 
industryrgovernment program i$r inter-American economic develop* " 
ment. While the administration expressed interest, nothing came of it." 

In Spring 1940 the Nazi victories in^ Europe' n^ade Latin American 
,econontic and political cooperation critically important, -and Rockefeller's 
interest in Latin America was remembered by administration aide Harry 
Hopkins, At Hopkins* request Rockefeller $nd» his aides prepared a 
memorandum on the 'need' for immediate United States action in-Latin 
America in light the critical war situation. In mid-June Hopkins for* 
wardfedthe document to Roosevelt. , 

The, Rockefeller memorandum urged tfiat, in order to counter the Axis 
threat, measures be taken to "secure economic prosperity in Central^ and 
South * America, and^to establish^ this prosperity in the frame of 
hemispheric economic Cooperation arid dependence*" 4 * The measures *sug* 
gested included efforts w^bsorb surplus Latin American agricultural and . 
mineral products, the freest possible flow of trade, encouragement of 
both private and government : investment in Latin America-, im* 
provements jn the economic stability of the region, and closer ipter* 
American economic and" political Jties. ' - 

* In addition to Aonomic measures," Rockefeller also felt that "A 
vigorous (cultural) program should' be pursued concurrently . . . The 
main lines of a cultural program-are -fairly obvious, but here again, it is a • 
question of4>ersonnel and the user in a non*traditional way* of govern* 
,ment funds where pHvate agencies are unable or unwilling to act, or in * 
matters where The activity of private agenctes^is less appropriate." 4 * 
^ftoosevelfr was ^impressed wltfo Rockefeller's ideas and „ gave the 
memorandum to varioUafcepartment heitds for study and comment. On 
August 16, 1940/Ro6sev»t approved the*official order creating the coor* 
diriatinjf office for inter-Americafi affairs with Rockefeller designated as 
c3ordjnator. -A3though the Rockefeller memorandum! emphasized the 
threat that economic probl^nis posed to hemispheric security, Roosevelt 
and other administration officials wereias concerned about the threat of 
Jtfari propaganda, Orie of the major risponsibSities of'the new OCIAA 
unit was to-undertake measures to counter such a threaten drawing up 
the order establishing the OCIAA, Roosevelt personally saw to it that the 
cooitanatorf am<jng his other duties, was charged *\ ^ , with the formula- 
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tion and tfie execufrrtflft>f a program in,cooperation with the State Depart- 

' ment which, Ineffective^ use of Governmental and private faciiit \g inT^ 

such field? aftta arts and sciences, education and travel, the raaBT^ 

press,, and thi cinema, will further national defense and strengthen thp 

bonds be twee™ he Rations o( the Western Hemisphere. Ut \ r 

* Although the\fcLfe^ engaged in a number of economic, commercial,^ 

and health project9>it^major activity throughout the war was in tfrtttteal 

and information affair s/Thi$ campaigti was designed to create and matin- * 

tain hemispheric political and economic solidarity. As outlined in one ear-/ 

Jy account of ks activities, the OCIAA 's goals were: 
r , . ■ ■ f ' 

to persuade the Latin Americans to take joint defensive action with tfs against the Ger- * 
man menace which many of tbem do not admit exists . . . Uot persuade them that in the end 
the planes that are now only on our planning boards will conquer qerman bombers that have 
struckj^v^n eight c^untricts in twenty two months, . Jto) convince them that we !chow*the 
answer to the economic & well as the military defense oi the hemisphere . , * Itoi convjifce 
them that somehow we will help them get rid of the same agricultural surplus we have noV^ 
been able to get rltfqf ourselves, and - . . above all things (to) convince them, all of them, 
that the "Good Neighbor" policy is not a temporary expedient designed ip get us out of a 
tough L spot, but a sincere and permanent reversal of our 19th century policy x>t ^dollar 
diplomacy" and "manifest de**iny *** _ * 

Tp fulfill these goals, the OCIAA launched a broatf and well' coordinated 
campaign involving the press, radio and film industries. 

As organized in the fall of 1940, the OCIAA consisted of four major sec- 
tions: Cultural Relations, Cor^nunications, Commercial Development, 
and Trade and Financial. The head of the*Communications sectiorfwas 
James Young, former chief of the Bureau ot Foreign and Domestic Corp* 
merce. Many of the Bureaus promotion and information activities in 
Latin America were taken over by the OCIAA. Within the Communica* 
tious section were the Radio, Movies, and Press Divisions. In line with 
Rockefeller's policy of glose business- government relations, the heads of 
the media divisions were drawn from private industry. In charge of the 

JVess' Division, for example, was Karle Bickel, former prfsittent of 
United Press and theri 1 current chairma^ of Scripps- Howard's radio divi- 
sion. John Jay Whitney, a motion picture executive and chairman of the 
board of Freeport Sulphur Company, was head of the Motion Picture 
Division, Don Francisco, president and part owner of the major advertis- 
ing agency, Lord an/ Thomas, was appointed head of the Radio Divi* " 
sion/* Later Francisco replaced Young as ^ad of the-OCIAA's Com- 
munication activities. Also working for the Radio Division were Merlin 

♦Aylesworth, former president of NBC, and Sylvester Weaver, anjjdver* , 
tising executive who, after the war, would play a major role in the 
development of television programming. As with the heads of the other 
OCIAA divisions and sections who came from the industry* thjBse in- 
dividuals took a drastic cut in pay to work with the OCIAA. Whitney, for 
example ^ left an $80,000 a year position and Francisco a $120,000 a year 
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portion to come to work for the OCIAA in $8,000 a year posts/ 0 

In contrast to the Office of War fnformationlOWI* which broadcasted 
toward wap areas* OCIAA's efforts were airbed at audiences in nations 
not actively engaged inHhe war, M Before Pearl Harbor.^he jpajor aim 

% w^s to evoke ^passive collaboration," or a unity which emphasized* the , 
defense and solidarity of the hemisphere. This campaign was considered a 
success. Ip-tjie words of Rockefeller, "when the critical moment ^ 
declaration of war against this country - arrived, all th£ other 
American republics* without exception* volunteered'some eJtpressloa of > 
allegiance tothe U,S, cause/*" * - 0 % # - - 

After the United States entry, into the war, the aim$ became more . 
specific The information activities slight 40 evoke full* active 
hemispheric collaboration by making a case for the breaking of diplomatic 
relations with the Axis powers* followed hopefully by a declaration of 
war* Also sought were 'full military cooperation the suppression of 
subversive Axis activities including propaganda* and a coordinated 1 
economic program for the production and control ,of critical materials, 41 . 
The emphasis on these various aims-changed with the course of the war* 
In the first year and a half of the war, emphasis was placed on convincing 
L^tin America that the United States woulc^win. News and programs 
dealing with the progress Of |he war and the power of the Allies^were 
highlighted. This was meant tocounteract any defeatist Axis propaganda 
and to encourage Latin Americans to«get on the winning side. In addition* 
the OCIA^ highlighted the part Latin American was playinjj>m the war * 
by portraying efforts aimed &t the aquisitionirf strategic materials and 
rthe'developmerft of various U,S,-support«^conomic projects in Latin 
America* In the Jatter part of 1943 and oprfnto 1944** with victory in sight, 
the OCIAA* looking to the post-war iworld,* began to de-emphasize the 
war and increase' attention to, hemispheric economic interdependence, 

-solidarity* and post-war plying,** ■ 

T * OClAA*sefforts/however*.werecomplicate*byanumberofproblems^ 
The Latin American media were heavily dependent on United States ex- 

*port advertising, particularly since European export advertising totally 
dried up after 193^, Although there were no precise figures, it was 
generally estimated, that in the early 1940s approximately 40 percent of 
all print and radio advertising revenue in L#tin America came from 
United States companies doing business in the region,** Initially thp * 

s OCIAA'tried to take advantage of the Latin American media's dependen- 
cy on JJnited States advertising dollars by urging^United States ex- 
porters to boycott pro-Axisftiedia outlets and support those radio sta- 
tions and publications that were friendly to United States policy aims. 
With the United States entry into the war, however, there was a decline 
in U.S. exports to the region. Exporters, in turn* began to cut back on 
their advertising expenditures* creating serious financial difficulties for 
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the pro-United States media* For tiewspagers and magazine, there was 
the Additional problem of a heavy dependency On North American 
newsprint, shipments of which were curtailed due to shipping shortages. 

To.thefJ&AA this was^a maj<?r opportunity to. further Jrfeure the 
cooperation of the Latin American pi£diain its information activities. In 
August 1942 Rockefeller" persuaded the Treasury department in line 
with its- ruling on domestic advertising, - tallow companies to deduct as 
business expenses all fexport advertising, even thdugh they actually had 
*no pFocjicts tp sell..^* He thep contacted oy^er l f 36o United State&cpm- 
'panies doings-business in L^tin America and urgAi them to maintain or 
even increase tfyeir pre-war level of. advertising in the 'Latin American 
media. He argued that this would be a significant, and tax-deductible", 
^contribution ,to the war effort. Also looking forward to the r post-war* 
market * he^ioted that it Would be important for them to keep their name 
•before the Latin American public*** * ^j^- 

The overall response by United States exporters was very positive. A 
survey conducted by the OCIAA in earl^ 1943 revealed that 6?f>ercfent of 
the 376 exporters surveyed intended to maintain or increase their Latin 
American advertising. 5 * In spite of the fact that United States exporters 
had little or no gpods to sell, expenditures by United States advertisers in 
the region grew from $8 million in 1942 to $16 niillion in 1944 and'$20 
million in 1945.** In order to assist exporters, the OCIAA issued thematic- 
-guidelines and directions* to be followed by advertisers in writing their 
copy- Thus, much of the advertising, in addition to keeping the exporter's 
name Before the Latin public, also stressed the various propaganda points 
(^g^jliter-American solidarity, the Allied war effort, etc.) that the 
OCIaA was trying to get across. By mid- 10*13, the OCIAA had been in 
contact with over 1,500 firms, assisting them in their advertising in Latin 
America* This included both Latin American print and local radio adver- 
tisers-* 0 

* The primary task of OClAAs activities in this area was to direct 
United States advertising toward pro- Allied media and usesuch advertis- 
ing to win Latin American support fof United States policy. In some ip- 
stances, however, newpapers and radio stations were pressured to drop 
advertising ffom blacklisted firms, Ifr Mexico„f or example, a number of 
newspapers werfe informed that unless they discontinued advertising 
from suspected pro- Axis fiyms, United States motion picture advertisers, 
who purchased seveJU full pages daily, would withdraw their advertis- 
ing. The Mexican newspapers gave in.* 1 

In conjynction with its black-listing and advertising projects, the 
OCIAA's press section began to supply news releases, feature stories, 
photographs and other editorial material to Latin American publications 
and radio stations: By mid*1944 the OCIAA estimated^ that it was 
distributing an average of four items of information daily to each of over 
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1,060 Wading newspaper? in Latin America. It also estimated that ap* 
^oxim'atfly 75 percent of material was being used. 62 The OCIAA also ex- 
pedited shipment of newsprint to those publications friendly to the Allied 
war cause* ; * \ \ > 

An early area of OCIAA effort was the promotion of United States 
shortwaVe jadio broadcasting j&o JjaKii*^merica. w Before Pearl Harbor 
the OCIAA provided th^commei^^hortwave radio broadcasters, par- 
ticularly NBC aqd CBS, Information about broadcasting reception, the 
characteristics of ^th% Lhtin American audience and suggestions for pro- 
grams* Initially sueh Shortwave activity "consisted primarily of direct 
broadcasting* Both the OCIAA and the shortwave broadcasters however* 
sooh realized th£ta\far larger Latin American audience could b^ reached 
irfirough rebroadcasting shortwave prograjns over ibcal radio stations* 
This required that the shortwave broadcasters organize chains of affiliate 
stations in Latin Ainerica to which they would transmit shortwave pro- 
grams for rebroadcasting, Inl940*and 1941 NBC, CBS (aid Crosley each 
organized their own separate ^network of stations. By the end of 1941 
N£C claimed 117 stationsjn its network. CBS^76 and Crosley, 24/* Of 
the approximately 700 r^dfo stjtiqn^ln Latin ^merft^in 1941, roughly 
one-third wer^affiliated with UriftedStates shortwave networks.* 5 

" After the United States entry into the war, the OCIAA considered a 
number of plans to re-organize the United States shortwave service,, The 
sale of advertising (ime on shortwave services proved to be a commercial 
failure, 'and shortwave broadcasters could not run, their services in- 
ddSjiitely at a lossy The OCIAA, along with the pWC finally settled on an 
a^fanjrement whereby the government leased all time on the shortwave 
station^* OCIAA signed contracts with NBC and CBS to do the program- 
ming under OCIAA program guidelines,', Such programming was then 
beamed to the Latin American affiliates and rebroadcast locally, 

"An important element in the^OCIAA's media activities, particularly in 
raiiio. wWthe OCIAAj^dihating committee that existed in each of the 
American^repuWiciis, T^ise committees oversaw OCIAA activities on a 
.local level' They had official government status* worked in conjunction 
with the local United States embassy, and were funded by the OCIAA, 
Their connections to the OCIAA or the State Department, however*, 
\ere not publicized. The local committees were comprised of- prominent 
United^St^tes citizens, most^Lwhom were employees of Latin American 
subsidiaries of, United States companies, Th^^ordinating committee in 
Argentina* for example* was headed by an offiouU from the local branch of 
the Standard Oil Company. Committee members included employees of 
Ford, National City Bank, J^mCo and General MotorS/JThe press-radio 
division' of the Ar,gemfne committee was run by representatives of the 
local branches of RCA, McC&nn Erickson, N. W, Ayers and J, Walter 
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Thompson/* In time the coordinating committee became an effective field 1 
organization for the OCIAA. * 

OCIAA raclio operations were divided between direct shortwave and 
shortwave rebroadcasting and local radio broadcasts based on transcrip- 
tions and local liv£ productions. Time on local radio stations was bought 
by the. OCIAA. In the case of tjie shortwave rebr6adcpst^ on the local af- 
filiates of NEC and CBS, the local stations received their fee through the 
networks. For transcription broadcasts, and local live productions, the 
local coordinating committee made all the arrangements, bought the time 

, otk the local station afid checked the actual broadcast. The majority of pr# 
grams transmitted over shortwave were news Smd commentary focusing 
on the war. Bo^h shortwave and transcribed programs also incluAed 
musical and variety shows (including a Spanish version of the "Hit 
Parade")* and dramatic productions. The following example of radio 
shows, taken from ad OCIAA program handbook,, gives an idea of the 
programs produced by the OCIAA and broadcast by shortwave, 

, transcription* or live local production; * 
* r 

Cavalcade of America - The struggle for freedomin the United States. . .Places special 
emphasis on the part played by American citizens in the fight. 

Heras Tribute — Re-enacted dramatization of the American fighting men on the far* 
•flung fronts of Europe: m * 

The Mysterious One — Based on authentic information of pro-Axis activities . . . Takes 
the form of fictionalized drama depicting a typical Latin American, his sincere admiration of 
the United States and the United Nations ... An extremely powerful means of making 
dear to the masses what pro-Axis activities really mean in terms of their own in* 
dependence, their own economic welfare, and the existence, of their nations* sovereign, 
states, (sict 

Believe it or Not fo&Soutta America - l*bese programs present interesting facts with 
particular reference io*tbe*tfar and hemispheric defense effort. > * " 

Fighting Youth — Patterned after. Major' Bowes' Amateur Hour. Programs center 
around a master of ceremonies who interview^ men in the army camps. Performers discuss 
their training to defeat the enemy* describe Army life* and talent is demonstrated in singing 
and playing of musical instruments. 4 ' 

OCIAA shows attempted to achieve the overall goal of creating Latin 
American support for Jfre war effdrt and establishing closer ties between 
the United States<and "Latin America. How successful the individual 
shows were was never precise^ determined.** A number of the pro- 
grams however, were popularpnough that after the war regular Com- 
mercial sponsors in Latin America took them over and continued produc- 
ing them,** \ - 

OCIAA, involvement in procuring and broadcasting these programs 
over Latin American radio was not a secret. The OCIAA, however, 
generally tried to keep as-low a profile as possible. Initially the OCIAA 
prohibited local coordinating committees from seeking local commercial 
sponsors for the transcribed and locally produced OCIAA radio pro- 

* 
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* grams. By 1943 it had changed that policy* however* both to save money 
and to take "the sting from our propaganda message because the show is 
not automatically suspected of being government inspired."" 

Although the immediate major goal of OCIAA's information activities 
was to counter Axis propaganda and mobilize Latin American public opi- 
nion in support of y nited States policy, a concomitant, but not as well ar-, 
ticulated, objective of OCIAA officials involved the "modernization*' of 
Latin Americ3jy»edia. With few exceptions the OCIAA radio staff came 
from backgrounds in advertising or commerical radio broadcasting. 71 In 
. trying to- reach Latin American fadio audiences they applied their 
r knowledge* assumptions and biases acquired from forking in U.S. broad- 
casting to the Latin American radio situation^ Many ot^bem.felt that 
compared to the United States much <3f Latin American radio was vastly 
, underdeveloped &nd that few Latin Americans understood or appreciated 
the potential of radio. OCIAA radio officials tied the success oi their Latin 
v American activities to their ability 4$ upgrade and modernize the 
medium* This attitude is well expressed in a memorandum written in 
1941 suggesting a major subsidization of NBC and CBS program and net- 
work activities 'in Latin America in* order to consolidate the networks* 
presence in the region and" build major radio audiences. The memoran* 
duin argued: 

• 

We will find ourselves, at the cost ota million dollars or so. revolutionizing the radio pic- 
ture in Latin America, bringing to those countries the same benefits that accrued to our na^ 
tion from the development of chain-radio. We will build the habit of listening on one side, 
and we will create the star show philosophy on the other. We will make radio not only more 
desirable from the quality of offerings, but more exciting, more varied, more colorful, and 
hence increase its efficiency in the sale of more sets, the greater use of sets, and as our au- 
dience builds, we will have the means of educating,* influencing* and informing the peoples of 
theotherrepublfcs^" 

Aftfcr 1943* the OCIAA emphasized the role that advertising would 

* play in Expanding and developing markets in Latin America for United 
States goods atod saw much of its information activity as preparing for . 
this* Much of the information gatheredty the OCIAA on Latin American 
media and markets was made available to United States advertisers and 
exporters. In 1943 the OCIAA put together a* "media cost plai^ for 
United States exporters "whictuenable(d) ^pianufactur&r jto form a quick 
rough estimate of the cost of an advertising program in Latin America to* 
fit almost any budget" 1 ' In 1944, the OCIAA compiled all its information 
on radio, press* and magazine advertising rates and market size in Latin 

* America in a book made available to United States exporters. This 
publication represented the first' comprehensive guide to Ldtty American 
advertising media and was heartily welcomed by exporters, 14 

Overall* the impact and success of the OCIAA's information activities 
|f in Latin America are hard to gauge. Rockefeller estimated that 'the Mo* 
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tion Picture Division's material at its peak was viewed by over 40 million 
Latin Americans weekly? the Radio Division output was heard by 15 to 20 
million daily, and the Prejp division's material reached 40 to 60 million 
Latin American's monthly. 73 No/efforts were made to study of measure 
the effect of such output on Latin American public opinion. No substantial 
Surveys w$re conducted and, other than anecdotal accounts, there is no 
clear evidence that QCIAA's efforts were successful in countering Axis 
propaganda or mobilizing public opinion in favor of the United States. 

Tffe greatest observable impact of OCIAA's activity was nofcgn public 
opinion but on the structure and operation of the Latin American media* 
By .exploiting the media's dependency on United States adyertising 
revenue the 'OCIAA strangled those publications and radio stations, which 
did not support United States interests or war aims and bolstered those 
media which did. In the press, it .accomplished this p largely through the 
willingness bf United States advertisers to follow OClAA's guidelines and 
directives* In radio, x this practice was complemented by direct United 
States government payments to radio stations. It was .estimated that by 
the end of the war the United States government; through the OCIAA* 
was the largest radio time user and revenue producer for Lfctin American 
broadcasters." While the OCIAA may not have won the support of the 
Latin American masses* it nevertheless gained the allegiance of the Latin 
'American media owners. * * ^ ) 

Aside from ~its political impact on the Latin American media* the 
OCXAA information activities had the more basic effect of assisting the 
development of the Latin American media, particularly the newer 
medium of radio, along the lines jA the*United States model. One goal of 
the ftCIAA W as to further develop Latin ^rterican media as advertising 
outlets f^r United States exporters to the region. Moreover the OCIAA* 
through its radio programming activities* played a great role in determin- 
ing the character of Latin American radio. (Program formats and style^ 
began to resemble those of the United States. As the Latin American cor- 
respondent for Variety noted happily after the war. 

Ten yeanrago Latit^ American radio was attuned to the Old World, The tastes of its direc- 
tors and listeners were altogether European, Today Latin American radio* celebrating its 
25th anniversary, is distinctly of the New World x 

Advertising agencies* some local* many branches of North American firms* find radio one 
of their best media. In the smaller places* the stations do the whole job themselves* getting 
their own business, developing programs and doing their own collecting . . . Bigger stations 
... are following the trend fromlhe United States and are producing more and-more live 
programming, especially, durin^Kvenjng hours. These stations and others like them time 
their productions and program them as in the United States. Broadcasters who. once im- 
ported their top talent* ideas* equipment and way of operation from Europe now look to the 
.United States. They bring down ywqui artists and even struggle through the hot-pix-stix 
language of Variety* the U.S. radio and theatrical weekly* to catch up with what's new. 
They have their programs cut and fitted to the tastes of local listeners. But they've borrow* 
ed many ideas* from quiz shows to commentators and man- in -the* street interviews." * 
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Soon after the war the OCIAA was disbanded and its mejiia activities 
either discontinued or transferred to other government agencies. 
Nonetheless the OCIAA was successful in ,its attempts to gain the^ 
allegiance of Latin American media owners for United States interests 
and to remold in great part the Latin American media to better meet the 
post-war advertising arid marketing needs of United States exporters. 

* ^ * 

Conclusion 

By 1945 the dominant position of the United States hemispheric 
economic and political affairs was unchallenged* In post-war world affairs 
the United States government could safefy ignore the social and economic 
problems of Latin America while it turned its major attention and efforts 
toward the problems of recreating a new world order. 

As a laboratory for economic policy and political practice* Latin 
America served as a testing ground for United States policies and prac- 
tices in the area of communications and media. Just as the modern United 
States policy of free trade received its first manifestation in Latin 
f America in the form of reciprocal trad& treaties and Export-Import Bank 
loans, so also did United States policies and practices of control over in* 
Jernational communications and cultural diplomacy receive their first 
workout. The testing-ground nature of^Jnited States communication 
policies and activities jn Latin America continued after the*war. At the 
1545 inter-American conference in Mexico City the United Spates called 
upon Latin American governments to support the principle of the free 
ana unrestricted flow of communications and information among nations. 
This marked the first appearance of the principle uppn which United 
States post-war policy in* international communications was based. The 
final declaration of the conference embodied the free-flow doctrine an<3 
further committed the American republics to promoting its acceptance by 
all the nations of the world/* " - 

Thus by 1945, the United States had developed communications prac- 
tices and policies in Latin America designed to complement and enhance 
its econorpic," military, and political control of the region. In those areas 
Awhere private media interests were successful in penetrating Latin 
American nations* such as the filifl and advertising industries, the United 1 
States government lent assistance and encouragement In the areas * 
where private interests were not successful, such as in shortwave broad- 
casting, the government itself stepped in and undertook media activities. 
Thus the United States faced the. post-war era of world expansion with a 
partnership between government and media interests worked out on the 
basis of the.experience in Latin America. 
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